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A Letter from England 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


T is a true saying that ‘‘one half of the 
world does not know how the other 
half lives.’ Today, the eyes of the world 
are turned upon Great Britain as the last 
bulwark of democracy and freedom left in 
the Old World. Since 1931 twenty na- 
tions and territories have been invaded by 
the forces of totalitarian aggression, and in 
Europe, Britain alone stands between 
Hitler and a Nazi-dominated world. 
Across the news tickers come the daily re- 
ports of battles in the air and on the sea, 
and yet, because of the strict censorship, 
it is difficult for us to know what the aver- 
age man or woman in Britain is thinking 
and how he and she are carrying on the 
business of living. 

The other day I received the following 
letter from England, which, I believe, gives 
a true uncensored picture of everyday life 
in Britain. Asa point of interest, some of 
you who are regular readers of The Chris- 
tian Leader have met the lady who wrote 
the letter and have visited her home in 
England. Remember, from now on the 
words are hers and not mine. 

“We received your letter dated May 23 
and, as you say, it is almost impossible to 
keep pace with events in the world today— 
things move so fast and they must seem 
more so to you who are fortunate enough 
to live in America. Like you, we listen 
constantly to the wireless, and when there 
is anything of importance it is usually 
another victory for Germany and a set- 
back for us. Not that England is de- 
pressed—we still can laugh and joke and 
enjoy the summer sunshine and our gar- 
dens. -The scene I look out upon from my 
window is one of perfect peacefulness and 
the only sounds are the birds singing and 
the noise of a reaper driven by a land girl 
cutting hay. At this moment, it seems 
almost impossible to believe that Britain 
is fighting for her life and that we are an 
armed fortress. Were you to go into our 
towns and villages, you would see the shops 
full of food in spite of the fact that we are 
allowed only half a pound of sugar and a 
quarter of a pound of butter a week. We 
can still buy plenty of meats, vegetables 
and dairy products, although the govern- 
ment has asked us to be most careful not 
to waste any food. Of course, the price 
of everything has risen. My tea has gone 
up sixpence a pound, woolens have gone 
up fifty percent and cotton goods a shilling 
a yard. In spite of the increase in prices, 
the summer sales are in full swing in Lon- 
don. The other day we had tea at the 
Strand Corner House. It was packed 
with happy parties and no limit to the 
choice of food. A band played gay music 
and one could easily have believed that 
England was a happy, prosperous, carefree 
country. 

“Under this outward appearance of calm 
there is a knowledge that the island is in 
grave danger. On the streets of our towns 
and villages eighty percent of the men and 


women are in some kind of uniform, while 
most of the buildings are sandbagged and 
the windows are boarded. Alec has been 
called up as a ‘parashootist’ and goes on 
duty from midnight until four in the 
morning. After duty, he rushes home to 
supervise the milking at the farm. Father 
has joined the local defense corps and goes 
on duty every fifth night from seven in the 
evening until four-thirty the following day. 
Every man and woman is a soldier in 
England today. Above London and other 
large cities is the balloon barrage, looking 
in the sunshine like thousands of silver 
angels guarding us from our enemies. 

““We have become by now quite used to 
the blackout, but on some nights it is so 
dark as to be impossible to see but a few 
feet in front. If you were a stranger, you 
would have great difficulty in finding your 
way about, for all signposts and name 
places have been removed. Across many 
streets barricades have been erected and 
sentries are continually on guard. No 
church clocks strike the hour and no 
church bells may be rung except to give 
warning of invasion or the landing of para- 
chutes. The Germans are, of course, en- 
deavoring to attack our aerodromes, and 
at home our worst fear is fire. All our win- 
ter clothes and little treasures are stored 
in the old wine cellar underground. Last 
night we had a taste of an air raid and 
were wakened up out of our sleep at one 
in the morning by the sirens. We got up, 
quickly dressed, and went downstairs into 
our dugout. I put cotton wool in my ears 
and slept until the ‘all clear’ was sounded 
at four-thirty. 

“You have heard, no doubt, even more 
than we, about the tragic collapse of 
France. It is all too terrible, for now we 
are left to fight the battle for democracy 
and freedom alone. In spite of the many 
setbacks to our cause, England is far from 
being discouraged. We are most grateful 
to God that so many of our men have es- 
caped from the desperate position in Flan- 
ders. It is the shocking loss of life that is 
so hard to bear and makes one so sad. 
We in England hope and pray that we 
may defend our island home, which, as an 
island, is no more. Deep within us all 
there is a big, big fear that much suffering 
lies ahead in the very near future. If we 
win this war, and freedom and democracy 
aie restored to all the people of Europe, 
then our hardships and suffering will not 
have been in vain. That’s enough about 
the war.” 

* * 

Also to my taste is the tale of two who 
were out in the country when one of them 
sighted a duck overhead, gave it both 
barrels of his gun and had the joy of see- 
ing it rocketing to the ground. “Ye 
wasted yer powther, Pat,’’ said his friend 
pityingly. “I got the bird, didn’t I?” an- 
swered Pat. ‘‘Yis,’”’ said his friend, ‘‘but 
the fall would a-kilt him!””—Ezra. 
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TAKING CHILDREN OUT OF THE WAR ZONE 


RIC H. BIDDLE, the executive director of the 
U. S. Committee for the Care of European 
Children, 215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
has written us that the best service that churches can 
render is to make clear to their members the great 
need of offering homes to British refugee children. 
His committee prefers to deal directly with people who 
are willing to help in this project. He urges us to 
have our members write to him for application blanks 
which are to be filled out and returned to the com- 
mittee. 

He recognizes the possibility of situations arising 
that we do not now foresee and states that he will keep 
the emergency war relief committee of the Universalist 
Genera! Convention fully advised. 

All familiar with war relief work know what a 
shifting lot of conditions we have to face. 

Thousands registered applications in England for 
evacuation to America and then found that ships were 
not available. Now a determined effort is being made 
to amend our neutrality laws to permit our ships to go 
after the children. It probably will be done before 
this editorial is published. 

There is great sympathy in this country for Brit- 
ain and there is a clear recognition of what the bomb- 
ing, the shelling and the possible invasion mean for 
the children. 

British parents are making every kind of sacrifice 
to send their little ones out of danger. Canada is 
straining every nerve to help. We do not believe that 
people in the United States will fail to do their part. 


* * 


WHEN AN EDITOR IS LAID LOW 


EDWARD MOSELEY, editor of The Christian 

Evangelist, the Disciples paper, published in 

St. Louis, “has,’’ as he puts it, “been given a 

tough assignment—a period of rest in a sanitarium to 
cure tuberculosis,” which he has in its early stages. 

“Tf this experience teaches me nothing more,” he 
adds humorously, ‘‘it will suggest that there are some 
situations worse than a financial jam on a church 
paper.” 

Yes, it is tough to pull up in mid-career. It is 
especially hard on Moseley, a young man, a great 
success as an editor, a valuable member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Associated Church Press, and a 
power for good in our common Christian projects. 

But the fact that such a man has sunk down for 
the time being in the struggle makes his associates 
rally round him all the more loyally. It arouses 
some of the people who know that the church paper is 
vital to the cause, but who have “‘left it to George” 
todo. Their strength now put forth in the emergency 


often much more than makes up for the crippling of 
the staff. 

Such situations make some see clearly what they 
have sensed dimly, if at all, that it is “‘no slouch of a 
job” to run a church paper and be on the job fifty- 
two weeks a year, either on the money side or the 
content side. 

We have great hope for Moseley, and we get 
most encouraging news from Lalone. We are sorry 
that a hand had to be laid on them. But we rejoice 
in the compensations. 

On our paper the clans are rallying. On The 
Christian Evangelist we are certain that it is the same. 

We have a manifestation of appreciation for our 
faithful, self-sacrificing leaders, and we have a revela- 
tion of the power in the fellowship that can be put 
forth when it is called for. 


* * 


AN OHIO PILGRIMAGE 


HE Rev. O. G. Colegrove, who announced a tour 
to churches in Ohio to celebrate fifty-five years 
in the ministry and retirement from the pas- 

torate, has completed 700 miles of his tour. 

He is making the trip by automobile, accom- 
panied by his wife, and taking in ‘Universalist 
churches dear to me.” He has had good meetings at 
Palestine, Miami City, New Madison, Woodstock, 
Plain City and Springboro. He has had three chris- 
tenings, taken in two members, received subscriptions 
for the Forward Together movement and The Ohio 

Universalist, and sent four six-months’ trial subscrip- 
tions with check to The Christian Leader. 

In other words, the fine young man of many years 
celebrates stopping work by taking on a lot of work 
and rendering a noble service to the church at large. 

* * 


THE HARVARD CONFERENCE 


HE theological schools at Harvard, Tufts and 
Andover Newton have done an important work 
in organizing a conference on ‘Religion and 

National and International Issues.”’ 

Professor Auer and Prof. Kirtley Mather, who 
did most of the work connected with the conference, 
ought to feel happy about it. 

We are indebted to the Harvard Summer School 
News for an account of the meetings and to The Chris- 
tian Register for permission to republish Doctor 
Mather’s eloquent and illuminating interpretation 
and summary. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, chaplain of the Summer 
School, presided at the morning sessions, Dr. J. A. F. 
Auer, director of the conference, at the afternoon 
sessions, and Doctor Mather at the evening sessions. 
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Twelve Universalist ministers registered and at- 
tended. Dean Skinner represented our Church on the 
program. 

We are glad that it has been decided to hold a 
second conference next year. 

* * 


REASONS FOR NOT ATTENDING CHURCH 


HEY were discussing the sermon at the Sunday 
dinner table. 
The young minister had preached on 
“Reasons for Not Going to Church.” 

Half a dozen of the faithful who never miss 
church were talking it over. 

The main objection to the sermon was that it had 
been too gentle and loving. The minister had said 
that the reasons that he heard most often were, 
“T was sick,” “I had no way to get there,” “I had to 
work,” “I didn’t have decent clothes.’’ Then he gave 
three R’s, which stood for three other things that in- 
terfered, “‘Rest, Recreation and the Radio.” 

One of the strong supporters of the church and of 
the minister said: ‘No transportation! If it were a 
ball game they’d find transportation quick enough.”’ 

Then said another: “It all boils down to not 
wanting to come. While a few can’t come who want 
to, the majority that does not come is made up of 
people who do not want to come.” 

Then from denunciation of those whom the min- 
ister had not denounced as he should, the conversation 
moved to a different level. 

“T have read,” said the businessman modestly, 
“that if we talked less about people not coming and 
did more to make them want to come, we’d be better 
off.”’ ‘In other words,” said another, ‘‘the question is 
not how they are to get there, but rather what they 
are to find when they do get there.’”’ The company 
did not answer the question that had been raised, but 
they came to realize that it had many sides. Some 
people do not like a dignified and beautiful liturgy. 
Other people cannot stand it to go to a back-slapping, 
whooping-it-up service with no intellectual content 
in it. If intelligent people, who are good people, say 
that our services are cheap, or if they say that they 
are cold, or if they say any one of a hundred other 
things, the thing for us to do is not to lose faith in our 
project or our mission but to put a little thought on 
the matter, decide what kind of contribution we as a 
people are best fitted to make in our services, and then 
make it as good as possible and let those who want 
something different go elsewhere. 

* * 


WHY DOESN’T GOD STOP IT? 


VER and over during the World War clergymen 
were besought to answer that question. On all 
sides it is cropping up again. The fact that it 

does is probably a telling commentary on the teaching 
of Christian leaders, whether clerical or lay. People 
are supposed to be taught to believe in free will, and a 
universe of order, but as soon as human beings any- 
where decide to go in for mass murder the entire mess 
is blamed on God. We can’t have it both ways. 

This business of blaming God for man’s sin and 
stupidity has never made a strong appeal to us. It 
would be a good deal wiser for men to follow the course 
outlined by Dr. Kingdon in his arresting article in 
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this issue, in which he reminds us: “In an ancient day 
a messenger announced the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but he did not say, Rejoice; he said: Re- 
pent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. How 
shall we stand against God’s present judgment unless 
we repent with broken and contrite hearts? We have 
acted as though there were no God. . .. We have 
banished God from polite conversation, and acted on 
theories of naturalism and materialism that have 
made the universe our mechanical toy, and our 
brothers and sisters creatures of the earth, always to 
be exploited, sometimes to be pitied, but never to be 
respected as the sons and daughters of God.” 

Was it God’s fault that the men who gathered at 
Versailles after the World War wrote the bitter treaty 
which they skillfully and stupidly designed to wreak 
vengeance on their adversaries? Or that vitriolic 
American politicians killed the League of Nations and 
with it the possibility Wilson had envisioned for cor- 
recting the hatreds from which that treaty was 
fashioned? Says Dr. Kingdon: ‘‘We have built a peace 
upon revenge. Men who assumed the prerogatives of 
vengeance wrote a treaty in the ink of vindictiveness. 
For ten years arrogant leaders framed their policies 
to continue the punishment they have decreed. The 
vengeance they sowed has borne its bitter fruit. . . . 
Is America guiltless? Can we be self-righteous? We 
cannot. We are the nation that killed collective 
security. And we did it in the name of our own selfish 
interests, our national sovereignty.” 

No. God isn’t going to stop this war or any other. 
And whining and weeping on God’s shoulder (forgive 
the anthropomorphic figure!) isn’t the best discipline 
for the development of heroic Christianity. When 
men become mature enough to forget their greed— 
which so invariably defeats its own end—and spend as 
much energy toward constructing a Kingdom of God 
as they have spent in constructing hell on earth, wars 
will end. Until this is done, let’s stop alibiing our- 
selves by calling on God to stop the results of our 
intellectual and moral adolescence.—The Churchman, 
New York. 


* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“For over eight weeks,’ writes Hans Kindler, 
“the Germans have tried to keep the nauseating de- 
tails of their attack on Holland from leaking out. 
Mails, telegrams, radio transmission, were stopped. 
Now some refugees are telling a story more murderous 
and harrowing than the worst that we learned about. 
Poland.” 


The conference sponsored by Harvard, Tufts 
and Andover Newton Theological Schools brought. 
out some wild and weird speeches but also some that 
were worth waiting for all summer if need be. 


No right-minded individual wants to muss up 
his clothes and endanger his limbs capturing a loose 
bull or a mad dog, but there is not much community 
spirit in a man who will not lend a hand. 


Oswald Garrison Villard severs a forty-six-year 
connection with The Nation because the brilliant 
Freda Kirchwey, now editor, favors stopping Hitler 
with force. 
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What We Have Accomplished 


An Appraisal of the Harvard Conference 
Kirtley F. Mather 


ROFESSOR AUER has asked me to take the few 
moments available to attempt an appraisal of 
the conference with the special hope that I would 

answer the question: Have wea reasonable basis for op- 
timism? May I first tell you something about what 
the conference has actually accomplished, as I see it? 
Two hundred and forty-seven persons registered as 
members of this conference. They have come from 
all parts of the country, from California to Maine, and 
from Florida to Minnesota. Many are clergymen, 
rabbis and priests, some are social workers, some 
housewives. Others are teachers. 

To guide this group in its conference invitations 
were sent and accepted by a number of leaders. You 
know their names. We wanted to have represented 
in our group of leaders the Catholics, Protestants, 
both liberal and conservative, and the Jews. We 
wanted to bring leaders in religious movements of all 
kinds in America and then we went so far as to welcome 
to our group of leaders men of such different view- 
points as the socialist leader, Norman Thomas, and 
the capitalist Harper Sibley. Our thought was that 
nobody is capable of feeling the pulse of America 
or discovering the real nature of public opinion until 
he has had an opportunity to gather information from 
diversified sources. So far as that part of the confer- 
ence is concerned I am sure you will all agree that it 
has met its objective fairly and squarely. So great 
an interest has been manifested and so many expres- 
sions of approval and gratitude have been received 
that we have already begun to plan for a continuation 
of the conference next year. We have also embarked 
upon the project of making findings of the conference 
available in more permanent form. 

Now you might expect that such diversified 
leadership and sometimes contradictory addresses 
would not be conducive to unity. But there has been 
a surprising amount of unity. Under many different 
guises similar ideals have been set forth. Each issue 
under consideration, whether it be war between na- 
tions or the clash between economic groups within the 
nation, or problems of compromise between the desires 
of the individual and the demands of society, has re- 
vealed the underlying conflict between two antagonis- 
tic ways of life: dictatorship and democracy. There 
has been general recognition of the fact that civiliza- 
tion is in the midst of a revolutionary change. There 
is no suggestion of any escape from the necessity of 
developing a new social order. Unless men can or- 
ganize themselves into a smoothly operating world 
society civilization faces complete destruction. 

Electrons, neutrons, and protons are organized 
into atoms, atoms into molecules, molecules into com- 
pounds. Some of the compounds prove to be cells, 
and these are organized to form individual plants and 
animals. Latest of all in the history of creative evo- 
lution certain individuals have been organized into 
societies. Transcending all that has gone before is 
the development of human society, obviously the 
most difficult, but at the same time potentially the 
most glorious, organization yet attempted. Human 


beings who devote their time and energy to the task 
of perfecting the social organization of themselves and 
their fellows are at that moment and in that way plac- 
ing themselves ‘‘in tune with the infinite.”’ 

It is therefore an inescapable function of religion 
to throw whatever light it can upon the problem of ad- 
justing human life to new conditions imposed by the 
changed environment. And it is to the problem of 
adjustment between these two antagonistic alterna- 
tives that this conference on religious principles has 
devoted the major part of its time and I think that it 
has done well to crystallize and concentrate atten- 
tion upon something that is so fundamental to re- 
ligion. 

Now it is readily apparent that two antagonistic 
alternatives present themselves as possible bases for 
this adjustment. The social group, whether it be the 
family, the industrial or commercial company or the 
political unit, or the church, may be organized on the 
principle of autocratic regimentation or it may be 
developed according to democratic principles. Both 
methods are being tried under a variety of conditions, 
and each has something to be said in its favor. But 
both cannot be equally conducive to the continuing 
existence and future welfare of mankind. One must 
be more truly in harmony with the trend of cosmic 
history—call it the Divine Plan, if you wish—than 
the other. 

Out of this conference there seems to have come 
a general agreement, tacit if not explicit, that democ- 
racy is the ideal toward which to strive, and that its 
fate is inextricably interwoven with that of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Only in a democratic society is 
it possible to preserve those values of individual per- 
sonality and of the human spirit that these religions 
prize so highly. Fundamental, therefore, to the con- 
sideration of each contemporary issue is the question 
of ways and means of preserving and strengthening 
democracy in the midst of the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. 


Goodby Laissez Faire ! 


The preservation of democracy does not mean, 
however, an inflexible support of the American system 
of industrial, political and social arrangements that 
had been constructed during the first quarter of this 
century. As Dr. Gerald Phelan stressed so forcibly, 
it is a major transformation in our way of life that is 
now taking place. The haleyon days—happy for 
some, if not for all—of laissez faire are gone, never to 
return. If this is to be an age of reconstruction 
rather than of destruction there must be a planned 
society. 

And here, it seems to me, is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the lack of unity responsible in 
large measure for the weakness of the United States 
in this hour of crisis. Our minds are confused con- 
cerning the nature of planning. We have failed to 
define our terms with precision, and consequently our 
thoughts are blurred. A planned society, in many 
minds, is synonymous with either fascism or com- 
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munism; there is no clear understanding of the nature 
of democratic planning as contrasted with autocratic 
planning. I take it that one function of this confer- 
ence and indeed of all intellectual and vocal activities 
of educated men is to make that distinction clear. 
There can be no strengthening unity of purpose in 
America until that is done. 

As Karl Mannheim puts it, in a book coming 
from the press next month, ‘Every country alike is 
groping for a new way of organizing industrial society. 
The democracies have not yet found a formula to de- 
termine which aspects of the social process can be 
controlled by regulation, and the dictatorships cannot 
see that interfering with everything is not planning.” 

In both national and international affairs there 
are processes now at work that can only find fulfill- 
ment in a new form of planning. And the essence of 
democratic planning must be to control living forces 
without oppressing them. Only if planning is based 
on the creative tendencies in society can it have a 
positive value, and only thus can religious principles 
be applied in modern life. 

Here then is something that all of us can do. In- 
sist upon the fact that there is nothing in the machinery 
of planning and of democracy that makes them in- 
consistent with each other or with the high ideals of 
practical theology. Sharpen our critical sense so that 
we may guide the process of transition toward the 
emergence of a democratic form of co-ordinated con- 
trol. That this is possible would seem to be one of the 
most important conclusions of this conference. 


Where Leadership Is Legitimate 


Now obviously there are many social and tech- 
nical difficulties in transferring democratic controls to 
a planned society. We have seen plenty of them in 
the last few years and more remain to be uncovered in 
the near future. But I have confidence that these 
difficulties can be resolved if men of good will set their 
minds to the task. One suggestion only: we must 
separate long-range policy from temporary issues and 
we must introduce the principle of leadership where 
rapid decisions are essential. In a democracy, due 
process of policy-making is fundamentally of equal 
importance to due process of law. It is in due process 
of policy-making that democratic planning can come 
to the fore. 

So much from the point of view of society as a 
whole. What about the problem of democratic plan- 
ning from the point of view of the individual? Here 
such words as personal freedom and individual liberty 
immediately spring to mind. 

G. A. Borgese suggests that we ought “to make 
a distinction between freedom and liberty.”’ He pro- 
poses “that we use ‘freedom’ only when we mean a 
man’s right to do, without hindrance, what he must do 
in order to be true to the best he knows and thinks and 
feels; whereas ‘liberty’ may be used to express one’s 
right to act according to his wish. Freedom would 
thus pertain to the realm of man’s highest duty: lib- 
erty to the area of man’s desires and his hours of re- 
laxation. Clearly, then, in any time of crisis, liberty 
would have to be sacrificed to freedom.”’ 

Indeed, it would seem to me that frequently, in 
time of calm as well as of stress, the necessities of 
democratic planning will require just that. Freedom 
for all, in the sense in which Borgese uses that term, 
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can be attained only by curtailing the liberty of many. 
Christianity and Judaism would suggest that this may 
best be done voluntarily and joyously. In a sense 
occidental religion gives new vitality to the dictum 
of that secular sage of ancient time who said, ““Who 
then is free? Only the wise man who has learned 
how to govern himself.” 


The Most Immediate Issue 


And now we come to the issue that no conference 
could possibly escape this July of 1940. How can 
democracy and freedom, Christianity and Judaism, be 
preserved in the face of the threat of mechanized 
armies dispatched from Hitler’s terror of terrors? 
Concerning that question the conference received much 
advice, running the gamut from immediate participa- 
tion in the war in every possible way as advocated by 
S. K. Ratcliffe and Sarah Wambaugh to absolute 
pacifism as upheld by John Haynes Holmes and 
Bishop Appleton Lawrence. Even in the calmer ses- 
sions restricted to the conference members, and pro- 
viding greater opportunity for the discovery of com- 
mon ground, there was wide divergence between the 
views of Ivan Lee Holt and Henry Cadbury. Here, 
as so often is the case, wisdom is probably to be found 
somewhere between the two extremes. It is well for 
us to listen to extremists, even when they rant and 
rave, but wisdom can only be found by calm patient 
search, and in a democracy each free man must do his 
best to make up his own mind after he has considered 
carefully the advice received from others. 

America must defend herself. We must defend 
not only our possessions but our freedom, not only 
our position in regard to economics but our achieve- 
ments in the democratic organization of society. This 
doubtless means that we must increase our army and 
navy. It means sacrifice of money and of men for a 
cause that we hold dear. But we must think in terms 
of democratic planning and above all we must be ab- 
solutely sure about the long-term policy to which we 
are committing our government. 

By solemn treaty we have renounced war as a 
means of settling international disputes, and I see no 
reason now why we should reverse that decision. 
Surely we have learned the lesson so painfully taught 
by the World War and its consequences. I cannot 
agree with those who say that to save democracy we 
must temporarily imitate the methods of the dic- 
tators and adopt the techniques of the totalitarian 
states. 

Conscription for universal military service or 
for any less obnoxious purpose is fraught with the 
gravest dangers. I,do not forget that in 1932 Hitler 
induced Germany to forego butter in order to manu- 
facture cannon, with the plea that such sacrifice was 
needed for defense. Not a word about recovery of 
lost territory, or manifest destiny to gain dominion 
over decadent peoples, or even lebensraum, until after 
the country had been put into his straitjacket. 

I see no reasonable outcome of the war in Europe 
that would be followed by a military assault upon the 
United States. The events of the last two weeks in- 
dicate unmistakably that the talk about a “‘blitz- 
krieg”’ of bombs and bullets involving the combined 
fleets of Germany, Italy, France and England, out- 
numbering our fleet three to one, is akin to the talk 
about submarines operating in the Caribbean or off 
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the coast of Alaska eight months ago. Regardless of 
the outcome of the attack upon the British Isles, 
Hitler cannot launch his minions of war against 
America so long as Stalin crouches at his back door. 
That is not to say that we should withdraw our aid 
from England. Quite the contrary, it clarifies the 
issue and emphasizes both the real reason why we 
_ should continue to help our best friend among the 
nations and the wise way in which our assistance should 
be extended. Beyond any question, we should 
strengthen our defenses against possible military at- 
tack and that matter seems to be receiving adequate 
attention in Washington and throughout the nation. 
But military defense is not enough. The war in which 
we are even now involved is at least a 20-year war, a 
30-year war, a 100-year war—a long continuing strug- 
gle between two antagonistic economic, social, political 
and ethical systems. It will be fought with ideas and 
dollars rather than with machine guns and high ex- 
plosives. Its critical terrain, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is the western hemisphere and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. In this struggle, as indeed in any 
clash between nations, our first line of defense is in 
the area of ideas and policies rather than along any 
river or other geographic frontier. 

Mobilizing along that defense line we must con- 
centrate our attention upon the cultivation, both at 
home and abroad, of the utmost loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Toward that end our conference 
has made a significant contribution and all who have 
participated in the conference have been strength- 
ened. 

And finally the question that I promised to an- 
swer: Is there a reasonable basis for optimism? The 
answer is an unqualified “‘yes.”’ 

In the area of national issues with its problems 
of economics, of race and freedom, I believe that men 
of good will possess intelligence enough to find the way 
toward democratic planning. We shall be accused of 
leaning toward communism, but we are quite accus- 
tomed to that charge. We will have to be on guard 
against fascism, but we know its nature and its weap- 
ons now. The process of social integration is a part 
of the universal scheme of things as discovered both 
by science and religion. Men may delay it, even 
thwart it now and then, but it cannot be denied. As 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver put it: “Anti-Semitism is not 
the foe of Israel only. It is the foe of mankind.” He 
was right. And because it is the foe of mankind it is 
diametrically opposed to the trend of cosmic history, 
to the Divine Plan, if you wish. Or again, when Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson spoke so eloquently from this plat- 
form, he appealed as a Negro not only for the Negro in 
the South but for the poor white in the South. He 
gathered together in one family the black man and 
the white; he would include also the yellow and the 
red. Because of the essential unity of mankind, the 
problem of race will be solved by careful planning 
of our economic relationships and by a thorough- 
going commitment to the spiritual purpose which 
cannot be denied. The process of social integration 
is a part of a universal scheme of things. 

Or again in the area of international issues, with 
its conflicts in ambitions and in theories of state, and 
above all with its contemporary bitterness and battles, 
I believe that there are inherent strengths in democ- 
racy and weaknesses in dictatorships that spell ul- 
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timate success for the one and downfall for the other. 
Totalitarian Europe cannot be defeated by democratic 
America by force of arms either on land or sea 
or in the air. But totalitarian Europe may be 
transformed from within if democratic America 
demonstrates that self-government is good govern- 
ment. 

Already the forces of disintegration are at work in 
Europe. The clash between Hitler and Stalin, Mus- 
solini and Franco, is inevitable not because of differ- 
ences in ideology, but because of competing imperial- 
istic ambitions. No one man, even in this age of 
science, can rule the eastern hemisphere, and no job lot 
of dictators can long live together in peace in a neigh- 
borhood such as that which centers in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The statement by Mr. Devere Allen 
during one of these lectures concerning the internal 
situation of Italy is significant on that point. Under 
the blatant show of irresistible force are subtle weak- 
nesses, not merely arising from lack of economic 
strength or natural resources but from the inherent 
nature of mankind, weaknesses that certainly, ere long, 
and I don’t think it will be very long, bid fair to bring 
revolution and transform totalitarian Europe from 
within, the only way that it can be safely and satis- 
factorily transformed. 

More than that, human nature has certain inerad- 
icable traits. You can change human behavior, but 
there are certain things pertaining to human nature 
that cannot be changed so long as man shall live. 
Among those is the love of freedom, the desire to de- 
termine one’s own destiny. Sometimes I think it is 
the craziest desire that you could possibly imagine. 
Sometimes I wonder if it may not represent the ulti- 
mate stupidity of mankind. But in my saner mo- 
ments I take that desire for freedom, that longing to 
determine one’s own destiny, and look upon it as a 
priceless jewel, which some day will justify the tre- 
mendous expenditures of time and energy that have 
been involved in this age-long creative process. That 
longing for what is essentially the democratic way of 
life first gave evidence of its presence in Europe, and 
it is yet there. Eclipsed for a time, the sun of freedom 
will once more shed its ennobling rays upon a people 
who now live in darkness. What Dr. Procope said 
both typified the spirit of Finland and was one of 
many evidences that we might cite to demonstrate 
the truth of that assertion. When the address of 
Dr. Alexander Loudon was read by Count Van Rich- 
terer, representing the Netherlands Legation, you 
could not help but feel that underneath the hand of the 
tyrant which now holds down the free life of Holland 
there is a power which is crushed but not destroyed, 
stifled but not forever, certain to rise again. 

The war in Europe is not the collapse of civiliza- 
tion. It would take at least one more and perhaps 
two or three more wars to destroy completely the cul- 
ture of the Old World. There is a reasonable basis 
for optimism not only for America but for Europe and 
Asia as well. And in the last analysis is it not true 
that our basis for optimism is established upon the 
principle that this is a moral universe, that there is a 
creative power spreading its glorious rays in and 
through the lives of men and women in time of dark- 
ness and distress? It is after all the presence of the 
human spirit that ennobles the human being, and 
gives us our basis for optimism. 
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Harvard Conference on Religion 


EN of good will are as one in their deep purpose 
to improve man and his lot, though they may 
remain widely divergent in the choice of 

means to the end. This:is a major lesson of the Har- 


vard Religious Conference, just concluded. Although ~ 


it is not a new lesson, at least it appeared to the par- 
ticipants to be worth re-emphasis, and the conference 
succeeded in putting the lesson into plain relief. As 
one member put it, informally, “It is heartening to be 
reminded so forcibly that we are all working for the 
same end, and that the arguments along the way are 
but incidental.” 

Total attendance at the daytime conferences in 
Hunt Hall reached more than 1,500, with an average 
attendance at each session of about seventy-five. The 
evening lectures attracted from 300 to almost a 
thousand. A total of 243 individuals registered for 
the meetings, including seventy-seven ministers, and 
also social workers, teachers, housewives, students, 
businessmen, and other groups. Thirty states and two 
foreign countries were represented by the registrants. 
The largest daytime meetings were attracted by Nor- 
man Thomas, the Socialist Party candidate for Presi- 
dent, who spoke on ‘The Problem of Economics.” 

Typical of some of the head-on collisions of ideas 
experienced during the conference was the difference 
of opinion between Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, who led 
the conference for two days on the problem of racial 
relations, and Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, the famous Negro leader. 

Dr. Silver had urged that Christians, for self- 
preservation, should wage war on modern anti-Semi- 
tism, which, he warned, is essentially irreligious and 
bent on the destruction of both Christianity and 
Judaism. Dr. Johnson, for his part, issued a warning 
to the Jewish people that the plight of the deep South, 
and not anti-Semitism, holds the most serious threat 
of fascism in this country. 

“The time is ripe,’’ Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘for all who 
believe in a monotheistic religion, be he Jew or Chris- 
tian, to enter a crusade to establish again that faith 
in all its radical purity in the South, so that democracy 
may live there once again.” If the real threat of fas- 
cism is allowed to continue in the South, he said, the 
Jewish people may of a sudden find themselves ‘“‘sold 
out” in a peculiarly American totalitarian system, 
having its roots in the depressed Southern states. 

Dr. Johnson’s dramatic words and presentation 
drew perhaps the most enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause of the evening series. 

Under terrific economic pressure, which became 
intense after the Civil War and has never let up, the 
South has, to all intents and purposes, adopted a 
fascist system of government, he said. One-third of 
the nation’s population, living in the South, has a 
one-party dictatorship, inflamed race hatred, and a 
“tribal religion,” he said. 

Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard professor of 
divinity, and leading Quaker, came at the world prob- 
lem from the pacifist point of view, and gave the con- 
ference two of its liveliest days of discussion. He urged 
that religion work for the overthrow of war, asserting 
that if religions “acquiesce in war they themselves will 
perish.” ‘By resisting war,” he said, “they will grow 


strong, not in wealth or comfort or popularity but in 
spiritual depth and power and in readiness to deal in 
turn with the other evils of our social life.” 

Dr. Cadbury reminded his listeners that civil dis- 
obedience and defiance of the state have been necessary . 
weapons of religion in the past in the struggle for moral 
advance. ‘War is an obsolete habit,’ he said, ““rrele- 
vant to justice, detachable from its alleged causes, and 
uncongenial to our current standards of civilization.” 

Most forthright of the conflicts of opinion en- 
gendered by the conference was the difference between 
Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., formerly president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Thomas, on the specific question of the responsibility 
for the downfall of France, and also the general pro- 
gram for social and national strength within the 
United States. 

Mr. Sibley, in his evening lecture on ‘Ethics and 
Morals in the Industrial World,” attributed the failure 
of France to the radical experiments and “‘weakened 
academic leadership” of the Popular Front govern- 
ment of Premier Léon Blum. For this reason, he said, 
businessmen have viewed with concern the “radical 
experiments” and “‘paternalism”’ of recent years in this 
country. “In this moment of crisis, when strength of 
body, mind and spirit is so desperately needed by every 
American, will we permit a paternalistic program of 
subsidies like that of the Popular Front of Léon Blum 
to weaken the independence and resourcefulness and 
the moral fiber of our people?’ he asked. 

Mr. Sibley concluded: “If the faith in the ideal 
of a free, democratic society endures; if the privilege of 
every man to build for himself, his wife and children by 
his own efforts is preserved; if the right of each citizen 
to risk his all for private profit or for loss is protected; 
if taxation is levied justly for the necessary support of 
government and not as penalizing enforcement of 
social theories of reform; then American initiative and 
invention will continue to flourish and to lead the 
world.” 

Mr. Thomas sharply rejected the thesis that 
Premier Blum’s government caused the defeat of 
France, asserting, “Blum saved France temporarily 
from the Laval type of leadership. It was the folly 
of the French generals, the selfishness of the French 
industrialists, which caused the tragedy. The lesson 
of Blum for us is that simple reform and the attempt 
to restore the old capitalism are not a sufficient bul- 
wark against fascism. We can successfully oppose 
fascism only by profound appeals to the masses of 
the people.”’ 

After describing the history and goals of the 
socialists, Mr. Thomas said that the socialist move- 
ment today is at the ‘lowest ebb in its history,’”’ and 
must meet the threatening future with a new revital- 
ized movement, new leadership, and new ideas.— 
Harvard Summer School News. 

* * * 
CHOICE 
Sheldon Shepard 
Experience all may leave me wiser, stronger, 
Events combine to make me what I say, 
I fall before misfortune’s blows no longer; 
But use them all to help me on my way. 
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North Carolina’s Institutes : 
Mary Lou and Sallie V. Wilkins 


Young People’s Institute 


OOD MORNING, Son, are you waiting for some- 
one?”’ 
“Yes, sir. I am going to the Universalist 
Young People’s Institute down at Shelter Neck, and 
I’m waiting here for our minister; he’s going to take 
several of us down there today.”’ 

“You must be going to stay quite a while with all 
the baggage you are taking.” 

“Oh, no, only a week. These boxes and bags 
contain things from our farm. Here’s a ham, a bag of 
snap beans, squash, cabbage, potatoes and carrots. 
This is a cake, and that is two chickens—we really do 
look forward to the day we have fried chicken. You 
see it only costs five dollars for the week and we are 
allowed to pay four dollars of that in produce from our 
farms. If we couldn’t do that I guess I just wouldn’t 
be going.” 

So the Universalist young people of eastern 
North Carolina, most of them with their boxes of pro- 
visions, plus their bedding and their notebooks, found 
their way to Shelter Neck on the afternoon of June 10. 
The attendance was not the largest we have had, but at 
no time has there been a more enthusiastic and pur- 
poseful group at our institute. 

Four classes were conducted in the morning, fol- 
lowing daily chapel. All delegates were required to 
take three, and permitted to take four. That most of 
them took four speaks well for the instructors. The 
Bible Study class was taught by the Rev. W. H. Skeels 
of Rocky Mount. Our liberal point of view was 
stressed, as well as the need for knowing more about 
the Bible. An entirely different type of course was 
the one on “Personal Problems” offered by Dr. Edith 
Wladkowski, psychologist of the Caswell Training 
School of Kinston. ‘Dr. Edith,” as she was famil- 
iarly called, limited her course to the young people in 
order that they might be encouraged to discuss 
frankly some of the problems that they face daily. 
An opportunity for the adults to confer with her was 
also made. The Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge assisted Dr. Wladkowski. This was voted the 
most profitable course by the young folks themselves. 
- Miss Harriet G. Yates, representing Universalist 
Headquarters organizations, discussed with us the 
background, beliefs, program and opportunities of our 
faith in her course entitled “‘Putting Universalism into 
Action.” Definite suggestions were made for the im- 
provement of local programs and the training of 
leaders for more effective service. No institute could 
be complete without the music class conducted daily 
by Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount. To young 
people who have only limited opportunities in music 
appreciation and development this is an eagerly-an- 
ticipated privilege, and in addition to the morning 
instruction period an afternoon rehearsal for the 
Sunday music was also supported by the entire in- 
stitute, faculty and students alike. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. Sonen of the 
Unitarian church of Norfolk, Va., were with us for the 
first time. Together they planned the morning and 
evening worship periods, the daily recreational ac- 
tivities, supervised the swimming, and directed morn- 


ing setting-up exercises. And they did an excellent 
piece of work. We hope they will come again. None 
of us will soon forget the six a. m. swims, or the candle- 
light procession from Dix House to the chapel which 
closed each day. 

On Friday evening the annual meeting of the 
Shelter Neck Association was held. This group is an 
alumni organization of past and present instituters. 
Funds provide for certain improvements each year. 
In 1939, with the added help of friends who gave ma- 
terial and labor, Dix House was painted and the 
dining room enlarged to include a screened porch. 
This year we learned of the possibility that an electric 
line will be brought through this section of the country. 
Neighbors came in for this meeting, all concerned about 
getting the electric current into the three buildings of 
the institute property. Memberships in the Rural 
Electrification Administration are five dollars each 
and are required before application for current can 
be made. Our property requires two meters, since 
the chapel serves the neighborhood throughout the 
year, while the school building and Dix House are 
used only in the summer months. These two mem- 
berships, bringing promise of two meters, were gen- 
erously given by Miss Harriet G. Yates, our field work- 
er from Boston, and John E. Williams, secretary of 
our State Convention. The Association voted to aid 
the project by raising funds to provide equipment and 
fixtures for the wiring of the buildings. Our dean, 
the Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, offered to furnish the 
labor needed in wiring when funds are in hand for the 
equipment. 

The Sunday morning service drew friends from 
far and near and was of special interest. The freshly- 
decorated little chapel was filled to capacity. Ac- 
cording to custom the choir was composed of institute 
members and faculty, and under Mrs. Skeels made an 
impressive contribution to the service. The morning 
speaker was one of our young laymen, Horace Ward of 
the Clinton Circuit, who spoke on “‘Why Should I Be 
Good?” The Rev. Hannah J. Powell of Waterville, 
Maine, now visiting in North Carolina and a member 
of that Sunday congregation, said Mr. Ward’s sermon 
would do credit to any pulpit in the country. At the 
close of the service J. H. Rowe, Jr., was welcomed into 
the fellowship of the Shelter Neck church by its 
minister, Mr. Ulrich. 

Dix House, newly painted, and with its enlarged 
screened dining room, was the center of noontime ac- 
tivities. The picnic lunch, usually served ‘“‘on the 
grounds,” was spread this year indoors, freeing us from 
yellow flies and similar annoyances. 

Faces were sad when the last goodbys were said 
under the waving moss that evening. Another in- 
stitute had come to a close. Another investment had 
been made through friendly fellowship in behalf of 
liberal Christianity, toward growth in character de- 
velopment and churchmanship. 


Women’s Institute 
In southeastern North Carolina, near the banks of 
the Cape Fear River, is a section called Shelter Neck. 
Just how the community came by such a name is not 
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known, but in a way it is suitable, for certainly this 
section has sheltered many unselfish people. 

Some years ago the Unitarians operated a school 
here. When it was no longer needed for educational 
purposes, the buildings were closed and this property 
became truly “a house with nobody in it.” 

A few years later, however, the Unitarians turned 
the property over to the Universalists of North Caro- 
lina, to use as they saw fit in the work of the liberal 
faith—several acres of land, a chapel, a schoolhouse, a 
dormitory. To many, the task of making the place 
livable again seemed impossible, but friends near and 
far came to the rescue and now in 1940 we have an 
attractive, comfortable place. The school building 
has been partially converted into a girls’ dormitory, 
with running water, comfortable beds, and screened 
windows. At one end of the building is an assembly 
hall with stage. In Dix House, where all meals are 
served, business meetings held, social times enjoyed, 
there are seven bedrooms, two attractively-furnished 
living rooms, a newly enlarged dining room, and 
kitchen. Married couples and boys make this their 
headquarters during institute weeks. 

The chapel is a simple, lovely place for worship, 
recently redecorated by the people of the community. 
Regular church services are held here monthly by the 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge. On the 
walls of the chapel are several memorial tributes to 
unselfish Unitarians who spent active and fruitful 
years here. 

Can you see these three buildings, in a widely 
spaced semicircle, nestling beneath stately oak trees 
hung with gray moss? The entire setting is well de- 
scribed in the toast to North Carolina: 


Here’s to the land of the cotton bloom white, 

Where the scuppernongs perfume the air at night, 
Where the long gray moss and the jessamine mate 
*Neath the murmuring pines of the old North State. 


To this place, Shelter Neck, the women of our 
North Carolina churches came in June for their in- 
stitute. A more leisurely program had been arranged 
for them than was planned for Young People’s Week. 
A newcomer to our institute was the Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell. It seemed odd that after her many years of 
service in North Carolina she should visit Shelter 
Neck for the first time as a resident of the state of 
Maine. Her morning worship talks, built around the 
theme ‘‘Peace, be still,’’ based on the familiar incident 
on the Sea of Galilee, were an inspiration to all. 

The mornings were given over to informal classes, 
the Rev. W. H. Skeels of the Rocky Mount parish 
leading off with a presentation of ‘Pioneer Personali- 
ties of Universalism,” based on the Universalist Helper 
of that title. Everyone was pleased that Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, general field worker from Universalist Head- 
quarters, could share the week with us. She presented 
a survey of the seven areas of the Adult Religious 
Education Program as adopted by our Association of 
Universalist Women at Washington last fall. Sug- 
gestions were made as to how we might include these 
in our local programs, and each member of the group 
was eager for a copy of the reprints containing the 
bibliography, for further use and study. During the 
final period Mrs. G. H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge re- 
viewed two books for us, very different in content, but 
both stimulating—‘I Married Adventure,’ by Osa 
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Johnson, and “‘Dare You Face the Facts?” by Muriel 
Lester. And when we felt in the mood to sing Mrs. 
Skeels was ready with books and suggestions. 

Tuesday was a special day, and friends from the 
surrounding communities as well as from the neigh- 
borhood joined us. As a special speaker John Fox, 
assistant editor of the extension department of State 
College, came from Raleigh to give us constructive 
points on “News Reporting.’ He suggested that well- 
written copy for the newspaper is a means of pub- 
licity which churches could well use more often and 
more effectively. During the picnic lunch which 
followed there were many personal conferences on a 
number of points discussed in the course of the morn- 
ing. 

Recreation was varied, and many of the women 
busied themselves in the afternoons working on the 
quilt which Mrs. Skeels had brought. Even young 
Gus Ulrich and Miss Yates added their stitches to the 
many needed to complete the quilt. 

During the business meeting on the closing day a 
good-sized contribution was voted to the work of the 
Red Cross. Even in this remote section, where we 
know little of war and suffering, we can do our part 
and pay tribute to Clara Barton and further the fine 
ideals that were hers. That afternoon our delegates 
scattered to their many homes. Ours had been a small 
institute, yet there was a relaxation, a harmonious 
companionship, a will to study and grow in our own 
thinking and acting, which will all be felt in the prog- 
ress of our church work and in the promotion of our 


Christian ideals. 
* * * 


THE PIGEON 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NE afternoon I was sitting in a train at the North 
Station; and, as I took up my newspaper, I 
glanced idly through the window on to the shining 

rails of the next track. On the track I noticed a soli- 
tary pigeon. I noticed him because he had in his beak 
a round paper cup with crinkled edges. Once upon a 
time the cup had had cake inside it. Even from where 
I sat I could see that some crumbs of cake were still 
sticking to the sides and bottom. I could see that it 
was a rich find for that North Station pigeon. 

Very carefully the pigeon laid the cup in a shel- 
tered place and was about to treat himself to a lus- 
cious crumb, when another pigeon swooped down be- 
side him. The pigeon of property, whose cake-cup it 
was, dug viciously at the intruder and drove him 
away, and then returned to his cup. But no sooner 
had he opened his beak again than back came the 
other pigeon—or perhaps it may have been a different 
pigeon, I could not be sure. Anyway, once more the 
pigeon of property flew at and drove away the would- 
be sharer of his find. And again he returned, and 
again the other pigeon came also, then another, and 
another. 

The first pigeon flew at one and then at another. 
Right and left he chased them. First up, then down. 
This way, that way. So that by and by he had no 
chance at all even to get to his cake-cup. His beady 
eyes flashed; his little head turned this way and that; 
he was a very aggressive pigeon indeed. Nobody was 
going to interfere with his affairs, if he knew it! 

At last he was alone. I craned my neck eagerly to 
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see him eat his meal in peace. One peck, only one. 
And then once again a large slate-colored pigeon 
dropped down beside him. This time he was really 
enraged. He pecked at the intruder, drove him off, 
and, thoroughly aroused, chased the large slate-col- 
ored pigeon down the track, beating with his wings, 
pecking furiously. 

And as he gave his final peck, I saw something 
else. A gust of Wind caught the cake-cup, and lifted 
it, and swirled it around. Away it blew, right in a 
doorway. A railway porter, passing by, saw the open 
door and banged it to; and when the pigeon flew back 
once again, lo! while he had fought, that for which he 
had fought had disappeared. My train lurched and 
went out. 

A sad story—with an even sadder moral; but I am 
not one to press my morals, as you well know. I 
think far too highly of you for that. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 


ISCAL reports for the church year indicate an encouraging 

increase in the income received from the Universalist 

Loyalty Fellowship for the budget of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

At a recent meeting of the finance committee, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, treasurer of the General Convention, reporting on the 
budgetary situation of the Convention, called attention to the 
development of the Fellowship as a supporting arm of denomina- 
tional work and suggested its further expansion. 

The improved status of the Fellowship, in its service to the 
Convention, is due to the renewal of membership by former 
members, and to the addition of new members to the roster since 
October 1, 1939. Were it not for the fact that numerous former 
members have found it impossible, for economic reasons, to renew 
their membership, the Fellowship would be well on its way to the 
goal of four hundred which President Louis Annin Ames set for 
the year. It would be a splendid evidence of personal interest 
in and loyalty to our faith and our mission through the church if 
many who read this statement, and who are sufficiently able to 
join the Fellowship, would send their $10.00 membership fees 
to the Universalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., and request the enrollment of their names as 
members. 

Probably, also, some of those who read this announcement 
will recognize and accept this opportunity to give further support 
to essential denominational work by joining the Fellowship. 

Universalists in twenty-one states are now enrolled in the 
Fellowship as paid-up members. One other state is represented 
by a gift, and several friends have sent contributions ranging from 
one to five dollars. One faithful Universalist, continuing her 
annual effort to offset membership losses, sent in $50.00. 

The Christian Leader again co-operates in publicizing the 
Fellowship, and in affording us opportunity to list names of 
members enrolled in addition to those previously mentioned. 


Mrs. C. R. Allen, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Edwin W. Archer, Charlestown, Mass. : 
Miss Alice C. Atwood, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Edna M. Blackmar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Church of the Messiah, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton, IIl 

Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. George O. Evans, Shirley, Mass. 

Henry W. Felton, Montrose, Pa. 

Mrs. B. M. Fessenden, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. Thelma Freeman, Detroit, Mich. 

Homer Gard, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella H. Gay, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Mrs. Nellie Stouder Gleason, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, IIl. 

George C. Hadley, North Adams, Mass. 
Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Bertha F. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Harold S. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 

Mrs. Laura I. Lumsden, Everett, Mass. 
Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. Geo. E. Milne, Barre, Vt. 

Leslie F. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 

Mrs. James F. Ray, Franklin, Mass. 

Miss Emily Roche, Blue Island, Ill. 

A Salem, Mass., Friend. 

Mrs. Marian B. Smith, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Miss Frances R. Stevens, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles R. Tenney, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Alice F. Weller, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

J. Verne Wood, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cyrus C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 

Mrs. L. E. Yerdon, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


* * * 


“KATE IS GOOD” 


There had been a big snowstorm blocking the country roads 
for many miles around. An old mother had died. Plans were 
being made for the funeral service. Neighbors gathered to scoop 
out the country roads from the farmhouse to the church. The 
telephone operator had called all the men that she thought might 
possibly help, and they had responded. It was below zero 
weather. Not very good physical conditions for carrying on ex- 
tended conversation. But as the men worked along in a cutting 
winter wind, one man spoke of the kindness of the telephone 
operator to him when his wife had had an emergency operation. 
Another spoke of how she had helped his family when their farm 
home burned. Still another referred to her work when the 
school bus full of children stalled in a blizzard. Finally a neigh- 


bor expressed the simple judgment, “Kate is good.” Could 
higher tribute be paid? 
Otis Moore. 
* * * 
PRELUDE 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


Not only with hell’s blazing dust 
The gaping guns are fed, 
But with our children’s hopeful trust 
And with their children’s bread, 
To sate the ancient, greedy lust 
By which mankind is led. 


They would compel, who least are free, 
Our sons in frenzied fight— 

The slaves to fear and enmity 
And privilege of might— 

That in the name of liberty 
Wrong should engender right! 


Each iron hand that moves the state, 
Smooth in a worldly glove, 

For unborn babies molds a fate 
That few can rise above; 

And they shall all be taught to hate 
Before they learn to love. 


The Christ who bore Rome’s crushing yoke 
But never was a slave, 

More than the proud, loved humble folk 
For whom his life he gave. 

Not cannon, but the words he spoke 
Turned into deeds, shall save. 


Our Library Desk 


As Sound in 1940 as in 1924 


The Modern Use of the Bible. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Macmillan. 
$1.00.) 


We now have this absorbing book, which 
came out originally in 1924, reissued in a 
new format. Neatly bound, of a handy 
size and with a blue and gold jacket it looks 
as interesting as it proves to be. To many 
liberals, especially ministers, it is an old 
friend, but it deserves a wider reading by 
ministers and laity alike. The reader be- 
comes absorbed in it instantly, for each 
chapter is alive with the sane answers to 
the problems which confront us all in our 
reading or use of the Bible in this day. 
The chapters of the book were originally 
lectures interpreting the Bible for the 
youth of the day, and are as sound in 1940 
as they were in 1924. 

In each one Dr. Fosdick reaches down to 
the fundamentals and brings out points 
which we as liberals may be ignorant of or 
forget to consider. For example, in the 
lecture entitled ‘‘Miracle and Law,’ he 
states that the conflict over “‘God’s usual 
and unusual ways of acting .... came 
to the surface” as far back as Augustine’s 
time. 

“Tf the church had followed Augustine’s 
lead, how different the course of subse- 
quent thought would have been!’ Here 
is a statement which sets us thinking, and 
it is a fair sample of what Dr. Fosdick does 
for us throughout the book. Not only does 
he give us well-thought-out courses to 
pursue in dealing with the Bible but also 
inspires our minds to go racing off to new 
horizons. In his ability to do both of these 
things lies the value of this book. 

Robertine Howe Rice. 


* * 


On the “‘Fundamental Principles’’ 
of the Christian Faith 


The Glory of the Manger, by Samuel M. 
Zwemer. Christian Faith and the 
Spirit of the Age, by Clarence E. 
Macartney. Who Is This King of 
Glory? by William Hallock Johnson. 
The Way of Peace, by Harry A. Iron- 


side. (All published by The American 
Tract Society, New York, and all 
$1.50 each.) 


The officers of the American Tract So- 
ciety, having ‘“‘become thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is an urgent, widespread 
and imperative need of scholarship, up- 
to-date, popular treatises of the essential 
evangelical doctrines,” announced a prize 
book contest on the ‘fundamental prin- 
ciples” of the Christian faith. The first 
two of these volumes were the winners of 
first and second awards. In my judgment, 
Dr. Macartney’s is much the better. He 
vigorously points out some of the evil 
aspects of our present-day society and 
shows that they are the result of the gen- 
eral neglect of religious discipline. Of 
course he affirms that the Bible is the di- 


rect word of God. He proves his opinion 
by citing the fulfillment of certain Old 
Testament prophecies. And thus, by us- 
ing the logical fallacy of simple enumera- 
tion, all the prophetic statements have been 
or will be fulfilled. It is as though one 
should say that because ruins of the 
Labyrinth have been discovered in Crete 
we have ample proof of the aerial exploits 
of Daedalus and Icarus. 

“The Glory of the Manger’’ is a series of 
rhapsodie statements upon the birth of 
Jesus and its cosmic significance. Evi- 
dently it was not intended that the reader 
should let his memory of preceding pages be 
an impediment to his acceptance of cer- 
tain strange passages. For instance, in 
one place we are reminded that Jesus was 
the oldest of the children of Mary and 
Joseph; on another page we are told of the 
reticence of the Holy Family regarding the 
birth of the ‘‘youngest member of that 
family, Jesus.” Somehow the latter state- 
ment simply does not fit into the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. Dr. Zwemer also says 
that Luke’s Gospel presents the genealogy 
of Mary. None of my Bibles is like that. 

“Who is This King of Glory” is a pres- 
entation of Jesus as God, as the Son of 
God and as man. Paul’s mythology is 
used as proof matter. We must believe 
that the Gospels were really written by 
those to whom they are popularly as- 
cribed. 

“The Way of Peace’’ gives us the good 
old-fashioned orthodox gospel. The blood 
of Jesus has all its saving grace as in the 
revivals. of twenty years ago. Belief in 
Jesus as the Son of God, the sacrificial 
lamb, is all that can absolve us of our sins. 
But that belief, once confessed, wipes clean 
the most spotted page of life’s book. 

I find this to be true of all these books: 
what we would regard as evidence of the 
later appearance of a Biblical writing, they 
regard as proof of an earlier appearance. 
Thus, in Matt. 23 : 35, we read the sup- 
posed prophecy of Jesus regarding the 
slaying of Zacharias between the temple 
and the altar. It is written as having al- 
ready occurred. Now, it actually happened 
during the siege of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. 
To us it would seem that, the Gospel was 
not written until after the fall of Jerusalem. 
To the writers of these tracts it would be 
unmistakable evidence of a much earlier 
date of writing. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


Splendid for the Fundamentalist 


The Holy Spirit. By Wick Broomall. 
(The American Tract Society, New 
York, N. Y. $1.50.) 


Professor Broomall has served as pastor 
of several Southern Presbyterian churches 
and as teacher in three schools of Chris- 
tian training. His theology is of the old 
fundamentalist type. He accepts the dog- 
mas of plenary inspiration of the Bible, of 
the Trinity, of substitutional atonement, 
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and of souls irretrievably and forever lost. 
He holds literally to the Athanasian Creed. 
One of his sentences is, “Such men are 
really Unitarians and should not be classed 
as Christians.”’ He refers to all modernism 
and modern Biblical criticism in much the 
same tone. From these examples no one 
can possibly mistake the religious ground 
on which Professor Broomall stands. It 
is a splendid book for the fundamentalist. 
But that is far from saying it has no value 
for the modernist. 

In the first place, this author is a thor- 
ough Bible student, and from his premises 
he traces a logical and important line of 
teaching. Even an absolute unbeliever 
and scoffer better find out the facts as the 
Bible presents them. And in this book one 
may read all the Bible contains that has 
reference to the Holy Spirit—and read it 
in such language and order that the sim- 
plest mind may grasp the author’s mes- 
sage. 

In the second and more important place 
the modernistiec school of churchmanship 
is pretty flabby about just what it believes 
in regard to the Holy Spirit. Is this just 
a sort of well-meaning disposition in men, 
or a kind of emanation radiating from God, 
an impersonal influence—or is the Holy 
Spirit a real force, a person, or an idea? 
The first Christians apparently accepted 
the Holy Spirit as a person of immeasur- 
able importance. Jesus Christ taught his 
disciples to expect and to receive the Holy 
Spirit. And in his view the Holy Spirit 
was essential to the Christian individual 
and to the Christian Church. Was the 
Holy Spirit a member of the Holy Trinity? 
If not, what or who is He? And does the 
state of the Christian Church today, and 
in other dingy periods of its history, have 
any relation to the life of the Holy Spirit 
in the faith of believers? Surely we can 
expect nothing much of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit from the general vagueness of 
and indifference to it that prevail in the 
Church of today. I thank Professor 
Broomall for being so definite as to his 
view of this important subject. 


William Couden. 
* * 


Of the Extreme Fundamentalist School 


Sinners Yet Saints. By W. H. Rogers. 
(The American Tract Society, New 
York, No Wiese $1505) 


This book, like Professor Broomall’s, is 
of the extreme fundamentalist school and 
it ranges through all the dogmas from the 
total depravity of man as a result of 
Adam’s fall to the bodily physical resurrec- 
tion of the dead on the last day, the literal 
day of judgment, and the final verdict of 
eternal joy or eternal hell. There are 
millions who believe this today. Liberals 
need not fool themselves about it. Sane 
religion is a vital mission’ of churches 
and the sooner the Universalist Church 
wakes up to that and stops its fooling 
about with mere political or social theories 
the sooner will life return to it. 

Dr. Rogers’ book reveals our work 
clearly cut out for us—on the one side to 
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establish righteousness, on the other to 
proclaim a God and a Christ and a Holy 
Spirit of love and hope and inspiration. 
Dr. Rogers’ book is valuable as a complete 
compendium of the old evangelistic plan 
of salvation—God’s scheme to save souls. 
Many young liberals have never known 
what it was, nor how influential it was a 
few yesterdays ago. Many older ones 
thought it was all past. But it is very 
much alive. And the Universalist Church 
is standing by, doing what? 
William Couden. 
fk 


Practical Wisdom for Religious 
Educators 


Educational Work of the Church. By 
Nevin C. Harner. (The Abingdon Press: 
New York. $1.25.) 


This is a very down-to-earth treatment 
of religious education. The writer’s in- 
teliectual vigor reveals itself in compre- 
hensiveness, orderliness of arrangement, and 
simplicity of expression. Here the super- 
intendent of the church school will find a 
suggested solution to every practical prob- 
lem with which he is normally faced, here 
the minister will find an outlook towards 
religious education which makes it integral 
to the function of the church, and here 
anyone with a happy-go-lucky attitude 
will find himself searching his heart and 
questioning his efficiency. The author’s 
liberalness appears in the emphasis he puts 
upon training the children for helpful ser- 
vice in the community. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


A Forthright and Thorough- 
going Book 
We Won’t Murder. Being the Story of 
Men Who Followed Their Conscientious 
Seruples and Helped Give Life to De- 
mocracy. By Paul Comly French. 
(Hastings House. $1.50.) 


Pacifism is a delicate and often unsatis- 
factory subject to discuss because it in- 
volves a multiplicity of special attitudes 
that are often in conflict and that often 
reduce to a rather futile kind of hair- 
splitting. There are people with a preju- 
dice against the concrete act of killing 
who are otherwise perfectly willing to add 
fuel to the flames of hatred behind the 
scene of carnage. There are some who can 
contemplate working to save life while 
working in complete accord with those 
who are out to destroy it. Then there are 
those who believe that destruction is to be 
amended by more destruction in the name 
of self-defense, idealism, or patriotism. 

It is an unusual satisfaction to find a 
pacifist book as forthright and thorough- 
going as this Quaker offering. It avoids 
the tangle of conflicting half-way attitudes, 
without neglecting their existence, and 
goes at once to the heart of the whole 
matter. The plain issue thus reached is 
that of the authority of the state versus 
that of God in the conscience of the man of 
good will. This issue, of course, is pre- 
cisely the issue most often dodged by paci- 


fists and non-pacifists alike. For genera- 
tions we have congratulated ourselves 
upon having achieved a separation of 
church and state, without recognizing 
that the relation is practically one of sub- 
servience of church to state. When the 
state, in its infinite wisdom, wages war, 
Christ must consequently be deported as 
an enemy alien. 

Taking the uncompromising position of 
absolute pacifism, Mr. French proceeds to 
furnish much illuminating and _ useful 
information about the problem historically 
raised by this position, from the time of 
Jesus through the war of 1917. He cites 
in detail the present War Department 
plans for conscription in the nation that 
renounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and with its usual political 
hypocrisy since left that renunciation on 
the books. (The thrust in this sentence is 
not the author’s, but the reviewer’s, who 
earnestly wishes that he might be as gen- 
erally dispassionate as the former in the 
treatment of factual material.) He pre- 
sents the statements worked out a few 
short years ago by the leading Protestant 
denominations in their endeavor at least 
to guarantee to their communicants recog- 
nition of their right to object to war. By 
some oversight the Universalist declara- 
tion, adopted in 1933, is omitted, although 
the Unitarian statement of the same year 
is quoted, along with similar resolutions of 
the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
and other denominational conventions. 
Naturally much space is devoted to the 
consistent efforts of the pioneers in this 
field, the Friends. 

Mr. French is concerned with the prob- 
lem of democracy presented by the exist- 
ence in time of war of a minority of war- 
resisters who of course have virtually no 
rights and no representation. He help- 
fully reminds us of the preachers who 
valiantly called for blood and murder, 
just as they are again beginning to do. 
He demonstrates, in short, the hopeless 
demoralization and disintegration of so- 
ciety that are certain to be the price of war, 
especially since it became evident that all 
wars will hereafter be totalitarian wars. 
If he had strongly made the point, almost 
universally overlooked, that war is prose- 
cuted exclusively in terms of adult in- 
terests, wrecking the prospects of life for 
even unborn generations, and if he had 
been more explicit in stating possible 
courses of action for the objector, one might 
venture to call the book a perfect piece of 
work. In regard to the last point, some of us 
are beginning to wonder whether we should 
register and then refuse to participate, or 
ignore altogether directions to register for 
conscription. These matters may seem a 
little academic to the Upright and Patriotic 
Citizen of this year and the next, but they 
are of concern to those of us who are about 
to be compelled to put God above political 
citizenship. The case of Roger Baldwin 
is the example of an objector given in 
greatest detail in the book. 

The spirit of the book, as must be 
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evident to the reader of this review, is 
consistently such as to embrace the fol- 
lowing proposition: That unless one hates 
one cannot kill, and unless one lacks faith 
one cannot hate. Throughout due recog- 
nition is given to the fact that the murder 
involved in war is not confined to actual 
military operations, but extends uniformly 
to having any part in the activities of a 
state that would compete for its imperial 
place in the sun by enforcing selfish and 
partial interests against the welfare of the 
victims of mass murder—the common 
people of all the nations of the earth. One 
hopes for a wide circulation for “We Won’t 
Murder.” It is a commentary on the 
times that one finds under the copyright 
notice this statement: “The views ex- 
pressed in this book are not necessarily 
those of the publishers.’”” When that be- 
comes necessary in a supposedly peaceful 
and “neutral” country, it is a sign of the 
beginning of the end. 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 
An Assertive, Dogmatic Tirade 


Building the Church. By Mark A. 
Matthews, D. D. (American Tract 
Society. $1.50.) 


The author is described as a prominent 
Presbyterian minister who completed this 
book within a few weeks of his death at 
seventy-three. This fact might explain 
in large measure the assertive, dogmatic 
tirade of which it consists. It reads like 
the work of either a senile die-harder 
whose own reminiscences and knowledge 
are dulled and distorted by time, or an 
immature, peevish aspirant to a position 
of general bossiness. Nowhere is it re- 
lieved by any significant marks of benevo- 
lence or tolerance. 

From it we learn that ministers no longer 
have the respect to which their supreme 
position entitles them, that there are no 
great preachers left, that the demand for 
businesslike church management is Sa- 
tanic propaganda, that although orthodoxy 
is the chief need of a church school teacher, 
church janitors should have more training, 
and that the Matthews version of funda- 
mentalism is eternally correct. The con- 
tent and attitude of the book are fairly 
summarized in this statement: ‘‘Men are 
not damned because of things they do; 
they are not saved by their own personal 
righteousness, but they are saved because 
they believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, born of the virgin Mary.” 

The serious aspect of the state of affairs 
represented by the publication of such a 
work is its justification for review in a 
liberal journal. Books of this kind, and 
the men who write them, like the people 
who read them, are not to be dismissed 
with a contemptuous and self-approving 
shrug. It is fundamentalist indoctrination 
that provides the pattern of their outlook, 
but the motive leading them to accept the 
indoctrination is of great importance. We 
must learn to regard such people not 
merely as deluded fools who are intellec- 

(Continued on page 722) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


PRESIDENT OF FERRY BEACH 
OPENS MURRAY GROVE SEASON 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, president of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, preached at the 
opening service of the Murray Grove 
season, July 28. 

His presence strengthened the plan for 
co-operative development of Murray Grove 
and Ferry Beach. Dr. Etz, who regards 
Murray Grove as being in “his parish’ 
(Newark), brought the news that Ferry 
Beach is having a fine season, and ex- 
pressed pleasure in the new development 
and promise of Murray Grove. 

The Birthday Party, in charge of Miss 
Katharine Gabell of Philadelphia, Pa., 
takes place on the evening of Aug. 10. 

On the program are the Wayside Players 
of Philadelphia, Miss Ailsa Clinton of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Robert Needhammer, and Mrs. Gor- 
don W. Gabell, the former Anna Wise. 


BENEFIT IN MUKWONAGO 
FOR RED CROSS WAR 
RELIEF FUND 


Rev. James Stewart Diem, pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., was chairman of the civic 
committee which sponsored a benefit held 
July 19 in aid of the Red Cross War Relief 
Fund. The comedy, “‘Stage Door,’ was 
presented by the Chicago Mummers 
Summer Theater in the auditorium of the 
local high school. Four hundred and forty- 
seven people attended. 

The church school and adult class ses- 
sions continue throughout the summer. 
Mrs. Walter Lobdell and Mr. Diem alter- 
nate as instructors. ‘Beginnings of the 
Universalist Church”’ is the theme. 

Church service will be resumed after 
Labor Day. 

Early in September the Mukwonago 
Theater Guild, a newly-organized group of 
players, will present ‘Night Must Fall,’ 
under the auspices of the church. 


CONCERNING THE 
TAR HEEL PRINT SHOP 


People who donated so generously to 
the Tar Heel print shop fund will be in- 
terested to know that the building is 
under way and progressing nicely. Rev. 
Q. E. Bryant, pastor of the Clinton Circuit 
and managing editor and printer of the 
Tar Heel, is the man behind the job. He. 
is architect, carpenter, mason, and what- 
ever else it takes to put up the structure. 
He shoveled dirt, poured cement for the 
foundation, laid brick, put up the frame- 
work, and with the thermometer register- 
ing 104 in the shade, proceeded to put on a 
tin roof. 

Since funds were solicited for material 
only, work is dependent upon volunteer 
effort. Not too many have volunteered. 


But an able and timely assistant appeared 
last week in the person of John E. Williams, 
and things are speeding up. 

The combined print shop and double 
garage measures 26 feet by 30 feet on the 
ground floor, and has an attic for storage. 
Coal bins and wood shed are being built in, 
also, and the finished structure will add 
much to the appearance of the parsonage 
lot, as well as to the comfort and con- 
venience of Tar Heel workers. Again we 
say “Thank you” to those whose gener- 
osity made it possible for us to have it. 

Mr. Bryant has already spent a month 
of his summer vacation on this job, and 
says he will have it ready for printing the 
September issue of the Tar Heel Univer- 
salist before he goes to New England to 
visit his father and son. 


THOMPSON-ROSE 


Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn, Mass., officiated at the marriage of 
his daughter, Martha Rose, to Robert C. 
Thompson of Newburgh, N. Y., at 4 p. m. 
Saturday, July 27. 

The First Universalist Church was 
packed to the doors. Rev. David Rose, 
brother of the bride, gave her away. She 
was attended by six bridesmaids and the 
wedding party was led by six close friends 
acting as ushers. 

A delightful reception followed at 14 
Walcott Road, Lynn, the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Rose. 


BRYANT-ROBINSON 


On July 29, in the Red Hill Universalist 
church near Clinton, N. C., took place the 
marriage of Dr. Earle O. Bryant of Bre- 
vard and Miss Hazel Robinson of Clinton. 
Rev. O. E. Bryant, father of the bride- 
groom and pastor of the church, officiated, 
using the ring ceremony. 

For the past four years Mrs. Bryant has 
been an assistant to the superintendent of 
Sampson County schools. Dr. Bryant is 
director of research for the Ecusta Paper 
Corporation in Brevard. 

Immediately following the ceremony the 
couple left for a wedding trip through New 
England, after which they will make their 
home in Brevard. 


AT THE SUMMER CHURCH 
IN NOTTINGHAM, N. H. 


Children’s Day at the summer church at 
Nottingham was observed on July 14. 
Children from kindergarten to seniors who 
took part were Hilda Palmer, Faith Ro- 
berta Palmer, Beverly Harvey, Teddy 
Harvey, Christine LeClair and Alma 
Harvey. A volunteer choir of girls added 
much to the service and also sang two 
selections. Barbara McGowan of Haver- 
hill and Dorothy Perkins of Nottingham, 
both of the primary department, were 


ushers for the christening service and 
Christine LeClair and Virginia Blume of 
the pastor’s class took up the collection. 
Four children were christened. 

On July 8 a reception was tendered the 
pastor, Rev. Will E. Roberts, and Mrs. 
Roberts in the town hall. The townspeople 
attended in large numbers. The committee 
provided a fine program and refreshments 
were served. 


CLINTON Y. P. C. U. 
ITEMS 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Clinton Circuit (N. C.) Y. P. C. U., Rachel 
Robinson gave an interesting report of her 
trip to Camp Hill, Ala., and attendance at 
the national Y. P. C. U. convention and 
meeting of Southern liberals. Miss Robin- 
son was elected program chairman for the 
next three months. Hazel Robinson was 
in charge of the July program, and pre- 
sented J. T. McCullen, who discussed 
“What Is Success?” 

A group of Connecticut unioners stopped 
over in Clinton on their way home from 
the Camp Hill convention, and were most 
welcome guests. They were treated like 
“home-folks.”’ 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 270. 
Kansas. Junction City, 1. 
Maine. Augusta, 5. Scarboro, 18. 
Westbrook, 19. 
New Hampshire. Nottingham, 4. 
North Carolina. Inman’s Chapel, 7. 


Ohio. Claiborne, 1. Columbus, 2. 

Pennsylvania. Standing Stone, 3. To- 
wanda, 19. 

Total, 349. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 666. 
Kansas. Junction City, 2. 
North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 1. 
Ohio. Columbus, 2. 
Total, 671. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 721) 
tually warped, but as sufferers from a 
profound sense of insecurity that one 
thinks might be prevented or cured. This 
task, rather than the provision of intellec- 
tually acceptable statements about life and 
destiny, is the proper objective of liberal 
religion. Whoever is free to throw a rope 
to a drowning man can keep him from 
clutching at his pitiful straws. The same 
principle applies to Nazis and other po- 
litical fundamentalists as to anachronistic 
Calvinists. 

Every book like the one in question 
therefore presents us with an opportunity 
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to examine the validity and the effective- 
ness of our outlook, in human rather than 
merely critical terms. We can also see 
the opportunity to help, not by meeting 
doctrine with doctrine, but by contriving 
to meet insecurity with love and strength. 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins and 
Miss Annie Thayer are now at their sum- 
mer home in South Brooksville, Maine. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee is in the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Hospital recovering from 
a broken hip. Mrs. Lee is now at 23 Hy- 
erett St., Cambridge. 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, retiring president 
of St. Lawrence University, has agreed to 
serve while in New York as president of the 
board of trustees of Finch Junior College. 


Rev. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., are occupying for the first time 
the old colonial Cape Cod cottage that 
they purchased recently at Marstons 
Mills, Cape Cod. 


Rev. Donald K. Evans, minister of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, IIl., 
is attending the ninth annual Ministers’ 
Institute and Educational Conference at 
the University of Chicago. 


Prof. and Mrs. William Houk of St. 
Lawrence University became the parents 
of a daughter, Nancy Mia, on July 18. 
Mrs. Houk was formerly Justine White of 
the First Parish in Malden, Mass. 


Miss Mary Harvey of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., who has been 
attached to the headquarters staff of the 
J. B. Lippincott Co., has been appointed 
editor of juvenile publications for that firm. 


Raymond C. Batting, for over 20 years 
a trustee of the First Parish in Malden, 
Mass., died in his sleep July 30. Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks and Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, 
his pastor, conducted the services at the 
church Aug. 1. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, chaplain of the 
Harvard Summer School, supplied the 
pulpit of the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Aug. 4. Rev. Eleanor 
G. Collie of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, will be the preacher 
on Aug. 11. 


Miss Alice Harrison, director of young 
people’s work in Lynn, Mass., accom- 
panied by her mother, left Aug. 1 for a trip 
in New York state. They had luncheon 
with Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
in Syracuse Aug. 7, and then went to Vic- 
‘tor, N. Y., to visit relatives. 


Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., Rev. 
William Boicourt, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. 
Carleton M. Fisher, Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Dr. William Wallace Rose, Dr. 
‘Clarence R. Skinner, Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk, Rev. Robert T. Weston and Rev. 


George H. Wood, Jr., were the Univer- 
salists in attendance at the Harvard Con- 
ference on Religion. 


Notices 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept, 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occasional 
sermon, communion and receiving of the Ministerial 
Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, and on 
Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the Con- 
vention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
chairman Registration and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 

William Dawes Veazie, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


723 
A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 
ae "These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 


Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 
suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


* 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES 
AND BOOKLETS 


For Children 


No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front 
cover lettered in gilt, ‘Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 


15 cents each $1.50 a dozen 


Nos. 8 and 8A. Attractive booklets with 
photogravure covers. Pages include 
certificate of baptism, scripture selec- 
tions, etc. 


20 cents each $2.00 a dozen 


No. Ba-1. Folder form of four pages in- 
cludes reproduction of the painting, 
“Christ Blessing the Children.” 


12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


For Adults 


No. Ba-8. Folder form of four pages, en- 
graved certificate. 


12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


Certificate of Dedication—a white four- 
page folder printed in purple ink. 
60 cents a dozen 


All certificates”and booklets supplied 
with envelopes. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon'Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR{GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


724 


Crackling 


A city Methodist and his family were 
visiting a summer resort one week end. 
On Sunday they attended the local Presby- 
terian church. After scanning the order 
of service carefully, the youngster of the 
party excitedly exclaimed, “That woman 
goes to our church.” In response to the 
mother’s question, ‘‘Who?’” the child’s 
finger ran down the page and came to rest 
opposite “Gloria Patri.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The little boy rushed out of the parlor 
with his fist tightly clinching something. 

“What have you in your hand?” asked 
his mother, who had her suspicions. 

“It’s a dime!’ he exclaimed exultantly. 
“Sister’s new boy friend gave it to me and 
asked me if I would kindly go to Australia.” 


—Exchange. 
* * 


“Joan, didn’t I tell you to practice your 
duet with Freddy?” 

“Yes, Mummy.” 

“Then why is Freddy playing by him- 
self?” 

“Oh, he’s so slow. I finished first.’’— 


Montreal Star. 
* * 


Sitting in a concert hall waiting for the 
concert to begin, a man, seeing a little boy 
in front of him looking at his watch, bent 
forward and asked, ‘‘Does it tell the time?” 

“No,’’? answered the little boy, “you 
have to look at it.’”,-— Royal Arcanum Bulle- 


tin. 
* * 


A little girl was spending her first night 
away from home. When it began to get 
dark she commenced to ery. ‘‘Why, dear,”’ 
asked the hostess, “what is the matter? 
Are you homesick?” “No,” came the reply, 
“I’m heresick!’’—Indianapolis News. 

* * 


Good Dr. Bell fell in the well, 
And he died with one loud groan, 
He should have catered to the sick 
And let the well alone. 
P. R. Fahey, Aetnagram. 
eae 

Mrs. Chubbwitt: ‘‘They tell me you 
have a model husband.” 

Miranda: ‘‘Yes, ma’am. But he ain’t no 
workin’ model. He’s jest a blueprint.’’—- 
Exchange. 

* * 

Clerk: “These will grow up into big 
strong trees.” 

Mrs. Newlywed: ‘‘Well, in that case I’ll 
take a hammock as well.’’—Smith’s Weekly. 
* * 

Church School Teacher: “Can any of you 
children give me one of the Ten Command- 
ments with only four words in it?” 

Bobbie: ‘‘Keep off the grass!’’—Exchange. 

ob * 


Advice to Motorists: Just because you 
see its tracks is no sign the train has just 
passed.—Hxchange. 

* * 

“Does your son play on the piano?” 

“No; he can’t climb that high yet.”— 
Windsor Daily Star. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike' atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D, 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


